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JOHN SALTRAMWM’S WIFE 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


WHEN I first knew Saltram, we were both boys at 
Rugby together; more years ago than I care to 
count now. He was in the form above me. He 
has been in the form above me pretty well through 
life—but that is by the way. I don’t like playing 
second to most men, but then I love Saltram more 
than most, and knocking under to him is not 
unpleasant. After we left Rugby, we both 
entered at Exeter College. I came out fourth 
at the examinations, and he was senior wrangler. 
I remember telling him it was his old luck, and 
clapping him on the back in an ecstatic manner, 
while he was reading a letter as coolly as possible. 
When he had done, he looked up, just a little 
paler than usual, and said: ‘You’ll have to do 
without me at the supper, Charlie. My father 
died yesterday, and I am summoned home.’ 

That was the last I saw of Saltram for some 
time. His father had been a country magnate, 
and had left him a large estate. Mine was a 
London parson, not over-well to do. He had sent 
me to college, though, and I was to be a doctor; so, 
after leaving Exeter, I went to walk the hospitals ; 
and though I wrote to, and heard from Saltram 
frequently at first, we were both too busy for a 
very extensive correspondence ; and beyond an 
occasional line of good-will, our communications 
soon died out altogether. 

It was at Paris that I next met him. I had gone 
over there to study at the Musée; and one summer 
evening we came across one another on the Boule- 
vards, by the flower-market. It was two years 
since we had met, and the place was crowded with 
people bent on business or pleasure, but I knew 
Saltram’s long limbs and square determined jaw at 
once, and stopped him with a glad word of recog- 
nition. He started at first, for he was walking 
along as if in deep thought, and looked up witha 
truly British scowl, black enough to frighten most 
men; but when he saw who it was that had 
grasped him by the shoulder, the frown died out, 


and we shook hands as joyously on his side as on 
mine—more so, indeed, for, after a minute, he 
said: ‘You’ll hardly believe it, Charlie, but I 
can’t help fancying you must have dropped out of 
Heaven, for I was just wishing for you as I came 
along here. To think of your being in Paris !’ 

‘The wonder is to see you,’ I retorted. ‘I have 
been grinding away here at operations and ampu- 
tations for the last ten weeks. You don’t want an 
arm or a leg taken off, do you ?’ 

‘Not exactly,’ he said, laughing. ‘I do want your 
services though, and this very night, if possible. 
Will you come ?’ 

‘Anywhere you like, old fellow. What is it ?’ 

‘Not a cutting asunder of anything, he answered, 
still smiling in his grave way ; ‘rather a putting 
together. I am going to be married, Charlie.’ 

‘The deuce you are!’ I said, not very politely ; 
but I was rather taken aback. I did not want to 
lose my friend just as I had found him; and say 
what you will, one always does lose a friend when 
he’s married. ‘The ceremony does not take place 
at night, does it?’ 

‘No; to-morrow morning. I am going to try to 
run away with the lady to-night, though.’ 

He said it so coolly that I was fairly startled out 
of speech, and just stared at him by way of reply ; 
nor did he say any more then, but took my arm, 
and walked me off to one of the bridges hard by, 
where he sat down on a stone bench overlooking 
the water, and made me follow his example. 

‘T’ll tell you all about it here, he said, speaking 
very deliberately. ‘You see, I came over to Paris 
to assist at my cousin Miss Bartram’s marriage. 
Lady Bartram had been living here for some time, 
to be near the two younger girls, who are being 
educated at a convent ; and as Emily got engaged 
to some Frenchman about the court, I agreed to 
come over and see her turned into Madame la 
Marquise de I really forget what. Héléne— 
that is the girl Iam going to marry—is a sort of 
connection of the Bartrams, just seventeen, and half 
English. I’m not going to say anything about her 
appearance; you will see her for yourself. I met 
her at the convent first. I went with Lady Bartram | 
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to see my cousins ; and she was asked for too, and 
allowed to come into the parlour.’ 

‘She is not a nun, is she?’ I asked, rather 
scandalised. 

‘Nun? No!’ was the prompt reply. ‘She is being 
finished, as they call it, at the convent, and taken 
care of until M. le Baron de Montigny is ready to 
marry her. My dear Charlie, do not look so 
bewildered. Héléne and I do not intend to trouble 
the baron this time—What was I saying? Oh, 
our first meeting! I fell in love with her before 
it was over; so you may judge whether she is 
fascinating or not. She was one of Emily’s bride- 
maids after that ; and when I stood by her in the 
church, I made up my mind that, God willing, she 
should kneel with me at the altar one day as my 
wife. I asked her that night. I’m not going to 
tell you all she said, only “No” did not form any 
part of it; but she owned she was very much 
surprised, and gave me but small hopes of winning 
her father’s consent. I called on him next morn- 
ing. I hate shilly-shallying over anything; and 
when I’ve made up my mind to a piece of work, 
I like to do it right away. Unfortunately, Héléne’s 
father was of rather similar opinions. We might 
have been brothers in some things; and we dis- 
liked each other as heartily as only some brothers 
do. He asked me if I knew his daughter was 
promised to M. le Baron de Montigny. I said 
“Yes ;” but as Héléne did not love the baron, and 
did love me, I thought the former gentleman 
would hardly press his claims, He just snapped 
his snuffy old fingers at that, and asked: “M. 
Saltram has French blood in him ?” 

“Not a drop,” said I curtly. 

‘He brought one finger down on the table, and 
said quietly: “ M. le Baron is all French.” 

I suggested that as Héléne’s mother had been an 
Englishwoman, that ought not to be weighed. He 
checked me by a gesture, and asked, again: 
“ Monsieur is noble ?” 

“ No.” 

‘ Another finger down, and the same gentle tone: 
“M. le Baron is allied to royalty, and is the nine- 
teenth in a direct line to carry the De Montigny 
crest.” 

‘I shrugged my shoulders, Another question 
followed : “ What is Monsieur’s rente ?” 

“Twelve hundred a year, more or less.” 

‘Athird finger down. Even that did not content 
him: “M. le Baron has fifteen hundred rente. 
Ah, od might one ask, is Monsieur a Catholic ?” 

“No; but Héléne would be free to ”—— 

‘He stopped me by holding up the four fingers : 
“Enough, Rendon Saltram. You are doubtless 
a worthy young man. [I esteem you. I esteem 

our cousin, Lady Bartram ; but Héleéne will not 
your wife.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“Monsieur, you are not French; you are not 
noble; you have less money than M. le Baron, 
who is both French and noble, and to whom my 
daughter is already promised. De plus, you are a 
heretic ; and no child of mine shall marry save 
with a son of the church. Allons ; cen est fini. I 
wish you a good-morning.” 

* Now, Charlie, what would you do with a man 
like that? I tried remonstrances, arguments, even 
entreaties. He was like a nail, only twice as hard ; 
and what was more, he found out that I persisted 
in meeting Héltne, and so sent her back to the 


convent, which she had left for good two days before 
Emily’s wedding. We have met again since ; but 
he has not found that out yet. M. le Baron is 
away at Cannes with his sovereign ; and Héléne’s 
papa is having her wedding-clothes made, and 
settlements drawn out, that all may be ready for 
her marriage when the fiancé returns, which will 
be next week.’ 

‘And you, Saltram ?’ I asked wonderingly. 

‘I have been over to Dover, and taken outa 
special license for the marriage of John Saltram, 
bachelor, and Helena Despuy, spinster ; and Nellie 
has got the key of the garden-gate to-night.’ 

When he called her Nellie, I realised how he 
loved the girl; his voice altered and softened; and 
his stern, handsome face glowed all over ; but I, 
who was not in love, took a different view of the 
subject-matter, and said gravely : ‘My dear John, 
forgive me ; but is not this rather an imprudent 
affair? Would it not be better to wait and soften 
the father ?? 

‘Not to be done, Charlie !” 

‘The lover, then ?’ 

‘Sticks to his rights like a leech’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, surely if Miss Despuy 
says him nay ’” 

‘Nellie! why, she is only seventeen, I tell you ; 
and her father could pester, and bully, and torture 
her for four mortal years before she would even be 
at liberty to say “Nay.” Do you think I would 
expose her to that? Do youthink I would submit 
to let her—my Heéléne—be persecuted, fawned 
on, and courted, by another man ?’ 

The sudden fierceness with which he uttered the 
last words, the black grimness of his face, taught 
me another thing: John Saltram was a very 
jealous man, How jealous, I learnt better later 
on. In the end, I left off trying to shake his 
determination, and merely asked for my orders. 
Before nightfall, I received them. Miss Despuy 
was to feign headache, and go to her room early. 
At a quarter to eight, I was to be at the garden-gate, 
opening into a little back street, the Rue Petit 
Pierre. She would come out; I was to put her into 
a fiacre, and drive to the railway station, Saltram 
having got me the tickets, so as to insure there 
being no delay. We should catch the night-mail, 
and be in Dover before dawn. Meanwhile, he was 
to dine at the Bartrams’, where M. Despuy was also 
dining (he did not like this part of the Seteuat 
sleep, and remain there till eleven next morning, in 
case of any search or inquiry being made. Finally, 
he would take the mid-day train, and join us as 
sap J as might be. Lady Bartram was not in 
the plot, but Emily was, and had promised to 
send her maid with Héléne, and throw all inquirers 
off the search as cleverly as could be. 

It was all mapped out before two o’clock that 
afternoon. The femme de chambre went off to 
the station to await us; and by a quarter to 
eight, I was at the garden-gate of the convent, as 
directed, I had never been engaged in anything 
so romantic before ; and remembering how hastily 
everything had been arranged, as also the old 
adage, ‘The course of true love never did run 
smooth,’ I had not the smallest expectation that 
the affair would succeed. 

I was wrong. There was not one hitch from 
beginning to end. Before I had been two minutes 
at the gate, it opened ; and a young lady came out, 
attired very simply in a dark-blue silk dress and 
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straw hat. She carried a water-proof cloak over 
her arm, and said inquiringly, ‘Saltram?’ I said 
‘John.’ That was the signal agreed upon; and 
then I put her in the fiacre, and we drove to the 
station, hardly one word being exchanged on the 
way. My heart beat very fast, I know; and my 
companion’s breath came in little hard gasps. 
That ten minutes seemed a very long one. 

The maid met us about a hundred yards from 
the station. She carried a bundle, and got into the 
fiacre. Héléne seemed very glad to see her, and 
they whispered together for about two minutes. 
Then I was told to shut my eyes, and of course 
obeyed. When I opened them again, I hardly 
knew the fair runaway. A black dress and mantle 
had been slipped over her blue costume: A widow’s 
bonnet, with hee crape veil, replaced the little flat 
hat, and the latter was hidden among the folds of the 
waterproof. After dismissing the fiacre, we crossed 
the platform separately. Héléne and the maid got 
into a carriage first ; and I followed, after a minute 
or two, without seeming to belong to them. For- 
tunately, we were alone in the compartment, 
and as we steamed away out of sight of the 
station, Héléne threw back her veil, and said: 
‘We are safe now, Dr Elliott, are we not?’ 
She spoke very pure English, and was a very inno- 
cent, beautiful-looking girl, with large blue eyes, 
and almost black eyebrows and hair. I was glad for 
Saltram’s sake, to see his bride was ‘beautiful. I 
was glad, too, that she seemed so cheerful. She 
laughed like a child when she told me that Marie 
Vernet had brought the clothes at her suggestion, 
to distract attention from her appearance; and 
prattled on about her sham illness and the 
sympathy of kind Sister Bernadine, who adored 
her, and who would want to sit with her and bathe 
her head. ‘Poor scour Bernadine!’ she exclaimed 
with a sudden moistening of the eyes ; then bright- 
ening: ‘Mais enfin, que voulez-vous?’ Also she 
was very eager to hear of Saltram, what he had 
said, and how he looked; and she went into a fit 
of laughter at the idea of his dining demurely 
opposite to her father. In fact, she was so free from 
shyness or embarrassment, that she seemed a per- 
fect child ; and I almost wondered at Saltram, who 
was grave and reserved for his age, having fallen 
in love with such a little sprite; and yet her 
manner was so naively winning, her face so sweetly 
bright, I could not wonder long. 

e crossed over without any mischance; and 
I took Héléne and Mrs Vernet to a quiet inn just 
outside the town, where John had engaged rooms. 
We were sitting in the parlour there that evening, 
and I was just saying that it would be time for me 
to go down to the port to see if he had arrived, in a 
few minutes, when the door opened, and in he 
came, Héléne rose, blushing, and held out her 
hands, saying: ‘Mon ami, John !’ in a tone of shy 
delight ; but Saltram strode across the room, and 
took her straight into his arms; and when I saw 
the fair, beautiful face sobbing on his shoulder, and 
the lithe, beautiful form panting in his arms, I 
went quietly away, and smoked a pipe in the 
porch. I don’t think they missed me. I did not 
mean to go back at all; but in three-quarters of 
an hour or so, I heard a clear girl-voice above me 
say, ‘The poor doctor, where is he?’ And then 
John’s head was pushed out of the window, and I 
was hailed with: ‘Charlie, boy, where have you 
gone? Come up and have some tea,’ 
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They were married next morning. I gave 
Héléne away, and Mrs Vernet was witness. Nothing 
intervened to disturb the ceremony, and I don’t 
think I ever saw a happier pair. Héléne looked 
dazzlingly lovely ; and when, an hour later, she 
nodded me a farewell from the deck of the steamer, 
en route for Italy, I thought her face looked like 
that of an angel. John was standing at her side 
then, his arm round her waist, as he shouted: 
‘ Good-bye, Charlie. God bless you, old boy. We 
shall never forget your kindness. Good-bye !’ 

I did not see Saltram or his wife for a long time 
after this. I heard from them, of course. John 
wrote from Italy, not saying much about his wife’s 
perfections or his own happiness ; that was not his 
way; but nevertheless allowing both to be very 
clearly apparent. He told me of M. Despuy’s un- 
appeasable wrath ; of how he had cut his daughter’s 
name out of his will, and refused to see her or her 
husband under any pretext. After that he wrote 
from his country-seat in Yorkshire, to say they had 
settled down there for good ; and that 1 must pay 
them a visit soon, if only out of compassion for 
Nellie, who, he feared, found English country-life 
rather dull after Naples, 

I did not go down to Yorkshire ; I was a great 
deal too busy ; but I felt rather sorry for that last 
line in John’s letter. I did not think he would 
have put it in unless the fair Héléne had shewn 
some symptoms of the dullness he deprecated. It 
was a long, long while after this before I heard 
from Saltram again. My own love-affair rather 
took up my attention for the next year or so; and 
though it ended in smoke—for she married some 
one else—I did not think so much of Saltram 
during its duration as formerly. One day, however, 
I called on Lady Bartram professionally ; she was 
living then in London ; and there I heard much 
of my friend. 

‘A most unhappy marriage” Lady Bartram 
said ; ‘the greatest mistake John ever made! And 
yet I can hardly blame Héléne either. She is sucha 
child, so thoughtless and light-hearted, and John 
always was very grave, and terribly jealous. I 
daresay you know that.’ 

I did know it. I loved John Saltram as well 
as Jonathan loved David; but my love was not 
blind, and I knew him to be faulty in some things, 
as he was irreproachable in others. He was a man 
of impulse—one to make up his mind on the spur 
of the moment, as in the case of his marriage ; yet, 
unlike most impulsive people, he seldom or never 
wavered from his original idea, but carried it out 
with as much rigid pertinacity as though it had 
been the fruit of long years of reflection. This 
made him a dangerous man to deal with. 

He was the very soul of honour ; deceit of any 
kind was absolutely repulsive to him. I believe 
his marriage was the first instance in which he 
had ever set himself to outwit another; and he was 
unrelentingly hard on deception in any one else. 
Perfectly constant himself in his likes and dislikes, 
he had neither tolerance nor pity for caprice in 
others, and, though as warm-hearted and generous 
as a man can be, he was as jealous as Queen 
Eleanor. So much my friendship with John 
Saltram had taught me, 

I think it must have been three years later when 
I next heard of him. I was parish surgeon then in 
a very populous part of London, and my time 
was engaged day and night. Still, when 1 got a 
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note from Saltram one morning asking me to dine 
with him at the Alexandra Hotel, Paddington, 
that day I told my assistant he must attend to 
any evening cases, and went off right gladly to 
see my old friend. 

He was very much changed; I saw that at a 
lance. There were one or two deep scores across 
is forehead, which made him look far older than 

his years. His face and hands had grown thinner, 
too, and his expression become so stern and hard, I 
hardly knew him. Still, he seemed very glad to 
see me, reproached me for not having written, and 
seemed so heartily interested in my professional 
career, that it was not for some minutes I found 
space to ask: ‘Are you up in town alone, 
Saltram ? 

‘Yes; but only for a week. I am going to 
Egypt on the tenth. 

‘And Mrs Saltram—she goes with you, of 
course? I hope she is quite well, and as blooming 
as ever, John ?’ 

‘I hope so. I cannot tell you, however, as I 
have not seen her for the last eighteen months.’ 

He spoke with curt harshness. I suppose I 
looked the astonishment I felt, for, after a minute, 
he said in the same voice: ‘My wife has left me, 
Elliott. I thought you might have heard’ 

‘Left you! O John, my dear old boy, you 
don’t mean that really—not for good ?’ 

‘Does a wife ever leave her husband for good ? 
he asked with bitter emphasis. ‘There, Elliott, 
don’t let us speak about it. If you are very curious 
on the subject, I will tell you all I know, once for 
all. I differed with Mrs Saltram as to certain 
items in her conduct. She preferred her own way. 
I remonstrated, first mildly, without avail; then 
severely. Next day, she left me. I received a 
letter from her on the day but one following, in- 
forming me that she had gone back to her father, 
and did not intend to return to my house any 
more. I wrote to M. Despuy to let him know that 
as long as she lived under his roof, or, indeed, 
respectably anywhere, my bankers had orders to 
pay her three hundred a year. In return, I received 
a very rude letter from M. Despuy, to the effect, 
that she had never been near him, nor did he know 
aught about her. That is all; and enough, I 
think’ 

‘But, Saltram,’ I exclaimed, shocked and dis- 
tressed beyond words both at the story and the 
coldly contemptuous way in which my friend had 
related it, ‘might there not be some mistake? Did 
you make no inquiries for her? Think how young 
she is. Something might have happened to her. 

‘Exactly what I thought,’ he said dryly. ‘I was a 
fool ; but a man is apt to be foolish about his wife. 
I went to Paris, and was going to prosecute in- 
quiries there, when—I saw her! She passed me in 
a fiacre as close as you are to me now. It was a 
ms chance, was it not ?’ 

‘Don’t talk to me in that way,’ I cried impet- 
uously. ‘You will never make me believe that 
7 are utterly indifferent to her—that beautiful 

lue-eyed girl, who cried with joy when you took 


her in your arms at the little Dover inn four years | planned. That innocent smile! Ah! I’ve seen it 


ago. Difference in your opinions! Why, man, 
think of the difference in your age. How old were 


you when you married that little school-girl of | known me for one fortnight ; and she threw over 
seventeen? Seven-and-twenty almost, wasn’t it?| her father, her best friends, everything, at my first 
And you mean to say that you, who could work | words. I praised her for it then. Ah! well, it is 
your will with me, or any other fellow, all your | a just punishment.’ 


life, could not mould a simple, loving girl’s opin- 
ions to yours! Jolin, it’s incredible,’ 

‘A fact, nevertheless,’ he said, helping himself 
to wine very coolly, ‘and one I would rather not 
discuss even with you, if you please, Elliott.’ 

His manner was decisive enough to silence me 
at the time; but after an evening spent in chat 
pleasant and friendly enough, but throughout 
which an under-current of unutterable sadness and 
weariness on Saltram’s part was never quite hidden, 
my heart warmed with the old boyish intimacy so 
much that I could not help referring to the for- 
bidden subject. 

‘John, you may be angry with me for saying it, 
but I can’t bear to see your life clouded in this 
way, and I do think you are to blame. I do 
indeed, old fellow; I’ve only your own story to go 
by ; but judging by that, I can’t think you are 
acting for your own happiness. Do you mind my 
telling you so ?’ 

I had put my hand on his shoulder while speak- 
ing. He frowned, and bit his lip, but he did not 
shake it off, and after a minute he said: ‘I should 
be angry if it were any one but you, Charlie. I 
suppose you do care for me, though. I suppose, 
too, you'll force me to tell you what I had rather 
have kept to myself’ He paused a minute, and 
the frown deepened on his brow. Then, in a sort 
of grating undertone : ‘ My differences with Héléne 
related to her behaviour towards other men. I 
wearied her, and I suppose she found them more 
agreeable. She flirted openly, culpably. Finally, 
I found out that she was keeping up a secret cor- 
respondence with M. le Baron de Montigny.’ 

‘The lover who’ I began, almost too grieved 
for speech. Saltram nodded. 

‘Ah! you understand my feelings now. This 
was the innocent school-girl, the wife whom I had 
loved and worshipped as though she were indeed 
the angel I thought her! It all came out at last, by 
the treachery of a servant-girl. A nice, dirty, dis- 
graceful transaction for an honest English gentle- 
man’s house, eh? Of course, there was a scene. 
I was quiet enough, Heaven knows, nay, even indul- 
gent ; for I recollected her youth, and thought she 
might have sinned thoughtlessly ; but I told her 
my mind plainly, and—she left me. When I 
started those first inquiries about her, I leartied that 
she had been seen to enter the country railway 
station with a French gentleman. She arrived in 
London, and got into a cab with the same person. 
What need to ask more? It is sufficient to know 
one’s self dishonoured. One does not want to seek 
the details. Enough for me that she deceived me 
from first to last.’ 

‘I can hardly believe it,’ I said sadly. ‘So 
young, so pure as she looked. Why, I can almost 
see her frank, innocent smile now.’ 

He smiled too—a bitter, scornful smile. 

‘Not too young to deceive even then, Elliott. 
It was she who planned all the details of our 
elopement. My clumsy idea, failing fair means, 
was simply to ask for her, and carry her off by 
force. _ was far more skilful, and neatly 


when she described how cleverly she outwitted 
those old nuns who loved her so dearly. She had 
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He said no more, neither did I, What was there 
to say? But going home, I thought within myself, 
how seldom we men are grateful or tolerant to 
faults, even when committed on our behalf. Those 
small deceits and trifling subterfuges which a lover 
often laughs over—nay, suggests, and even urges— 
do they not lie in his mind, and rise as stern wit- 
nesses against his wife’s rectitude, the first time he 
has the smallest ground to suspect he has been 
cajoled or duped in the most trifling degree? 
Dearest. Octavia may say what she will—and her 
words, viewed in her lover’s eyes, look white as 
the sunlight—but Cesar’s wife must stand even 
above suspicion itself. 

I am not fond of moralising, but I wish the 
women would read this little paragraph. It might 
make some bonny little lassie say ‘No? when her 
lover suggests that mamma. need not be told of this 
or that trifle ; or that letters delivered to her maid 
are nicer than if put in the post-bag. Corydon will 
be very angry at the time, I allow; but he will 
have learned to respect and rely on his Phillis by 
the time he has won her for his wife. 


BY RAIL TO INDIA. 


WirHin living memory the ordinary route to 
India was by sailing vessels round the Cape of 
Good Hope ; then came the overland route through 
Egypt, with steamers from Southampton to Alex- 
andria, and from Suez to Bombay and other Indian 
ports. Latterly, the transit of merchandise by 
the Suez canal has much simplified commercial 
intercourse with the East ; and so has the establish- 
ment of telegraphic communication. One thing 
leads to another. A demand is rising for a railway 
all the way across Europe and Asia to Calcutta. 
It is wished that a traveller may enter a railway 
carriage, say at Ostend, and by means of sleeping, 
eating, and other accommodations, be carried for- 
ward comfortably and speedily without change 
until he finds himself at his destination on the 
banks of the Hoogly. A very pretty proposal, but 
how is the thing to be done? It is about that we 
are going to — Far greater wonders than a 
railway to Calcutta have been accomplished by 
engineers within the last thirty years; and we 
do not despair of this wonder being effected also— 
when money can be got to do it. 

Those whose attention has not been directed to 
the subject, will perhaps be struck with a feeling 
of surprise on learning that no fewer than three 
schemes are afoot for constructing the proposed 
railway to Calcutta, and that they are put forward 
by engineers of different nations—France, England, 
and Russia being rival candidates for the great 
work. The difference between the Russian scheme 
and the others is very considerable, and if carried 
out, would render the access to the East through 
the territory, and under the control, of the Czar 
—an arrangement against which various important 
reasons could be given. Still, let us look at 
the scheme. It is proposed that the railway 
should enter Russia from the Austrian frontier, 
and after traversing the south of the country, be 
carried across the Caucasus range to the town of 
Tiflis, and thence to the river Aras, which forms 
the boundary-line between Russian and Persian 
territory. The difficulties offered by these moun- 
tains overcome, the line would strike for Tauris, 
to which place there is already a coach-road, which 


might easily be utilised for the iron-way, and thus 
avoid a considerable amount of work and expense. 
Tauris is one of the largest cities throughout 
Persia, and"possesses a certain amount of commerce 
at the present time, while its junction with Europe 
would give a great impetus to mercantile and social 
activity. The local traffic upon this section of 
the line is expected to amount to so great a de- 
sideratum as to rapidly pay off the expenses of its 
formation. Leaving Tauris, the next town of 
importance touched by the railway would be 
Kaswin, after which would come the capital of 
the country, Teheran, and Ispahan, some three 
hundred miles further south. Bender-abbas, a 
town upon the Persian Gulf, which in the 
seventeenth century was the seat of considerable 
commerce, would be the terminus for the rail- 
way, at least for the present, passengers and 
merchandise being carried on to India, by water, 
either by means of the existing service, improved 
and extended, or by the organisation of a special 
line of steamers. The distance from Bender-abbas 
to Bombay is something like two thousand five 
hundred miles. 

This is certainly a considerable gap in the 
proposed communication, but the originators claim 
that in avoiding the wild and uncivilised region 
of Beloochistan, with its half-savage inhabitants, 
an advantage would be gained in the way of 
safety and diminished cost of construction, which 
would more than compensate for the delay and 
trouble of transferring merchandise from train 
to steamer. Persia, as will be seen, is by this 
scheme traversed from north to south, and its chief 
towns are brought into connection with each other, 
thus affording very great facilities for the develop- 
ment of the country, altogether missed in the 
French and English propositions, which would 
cross the kingdom of Persia from east to west, 
through a district offering no chance of revenue 
from local traffic. This question of local revenue 
is, in fact, one of the most important considerations 
in the Russian scheme, and, as all railway-men can 
testify, very rightly so, for it stands to reason that 
if the ultimate profits of the railway depended 
solely upon the carrying of merchandise from one 
continent to the other, without attention to the 
cultivation of intermediate traffic, the shareholders 
would have to wait a very long time indeed for 
a dividend. Beyond the points already alluded to, 
the originators of the Russian project claim that 
their scheme, by embracing the existing railways 
in Russia, would render the expenditure of time 
and capital infinitely less than would be neces- 
sitated by the adoption of either of the rival 
plans; that eastern products would be brought 
more directly into the European market, and vice 
versd; and lastly, on national grounds, they rely 
greatly upon the advantages which would naturally 
accrue to Russia, were the new access to the east 
to be established in Muscovite territory. 

So much for the project of a railway through 
Russia, which at best leaves a great gap to be 
filled up by ocean steamers, and is hence imperfect. 
Next comes the French scheme, By it, the railway 
is to pass through Afghanistan from India, and 
ga on with Russian railways at the Black Sea. 

o a plan of this kind there are grave objections, 
social, natural, and political, and it may be put 
aside as altogether impracticable. ! 

Laying it out of consideration, we arrive at the 
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lan proposed by English engineers. The point of 
na of the railway from India would be the 
river Indus, at its mouth in the Indian Ocean ; and 
the line would follow the coast through Beloochis- 
tan, entering Persia near the Strait of Ormuz. It 
would then proceed in a north-westerly direction, 
still skirting the Persian Gulf, and cross the Tigris 
at its confluence with the Euphrates, arriving in 
Arabia at the north-eastern extremity of the 
country. The engineering difficulties at this point 
would be enormous, owing to the gigantic viaducts 
and bridges necessary to span the sacred mys- 
terious stream around which cling the memories 
of ancient peoples and despotic califs. The length 
of the railway hitherto would be from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand miles, the district tra- 
versed being for the most part flat lands without 
any serious obstructions. From the Tigris to 
Orfa, a town in Asia Minor, and distant a 
thousand miles from the Tigris, the country is 
also flat, a considerable portion being uninhabited 
desert ; but from this point to the Black Sea, the 
successive chains of mountains would render opera- 
tions tedious and costly in the highest degree. 
Having conquered the difficulties of this part of 
the route, Scutari would be the next place aimed 
for ; and on arriving there, the Dardanelles would, 
of course, break the railway communication, pas- 
sengers and merchandise being conveyed by a 
special line of steamers to Constantinople. The 

uropean a of the railway would run 
through Thracia, Belgravia, and Walachia, to 
Austria, whence communication would be estab- 
lished with the various cities and countries of 
Western Europe. 

Speaking roughly—for it is only in such a 
manner that the distance can as yet be judged 
—the course of the proposed railway from the 
Indus to Scutari would be about three thousand 
five hundred miles; while the Russian route 
would ogee not much exceed two thousand. 
As in the latter scheme, the constructers of the 
English line of railway would be exposed to 
attacks from the inhabitants of the countries 
traversed; and they would also have to provide 
for the sustenance of the labourers employed in 
the undertaking, which, in itself, would be not 
the least difficult part of the scheme. The varia- 
tions of climate, scorching heat, and bitter cold, as 
well as the prevalence of epidemics, would also 
tell heavily upon English constitutions. The 
ehief difficulty, however, would be the enormous 
and almost incalculable cost as compared with the 
slow and dubious return for the outlay of capital ; 
and it would be idle to expect a private company 
to be able to raise funds sufficient to carry out the 
undertaking. The only manner in which the 
necessary cial power can be obtained is by 
government intervention; and granted that the 
various monarchs, through whose dominions the 
—* proposed to be carried, could be con- 
eiliated, and induced to favour the plan, it will, 
we fancy, be long ere the British public will 
have confidence enough in the undertaking to 
eonsent to the voting of such immense sums as 
will be necessary for the purpose. 

To sum up, it is seen that, in attempting a line 
of unbroken railway to Calcutta, vast obstacles 
would have to be overcome, and we may safely say 
that the time for making an effort so very gigantic 
has not come. All, we think, that can in the 


meanwhile be reasonably attempted is to improve 
the Asiatic part of the route. The thing dreaded 
in the present system of transit is the Red Sea, 
the heat to be endured on it, even in the best 


vessels, being most appalling. Let this be obviated, 


either by a railway on Egyptian territory, or through 
Syria and along the valley of the Euphrates. This 
last we should prefer, if the Turkish government 
can be persuaded to establish such securities as 
will protect travellers and their property through 
those broad regions which lie between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf. That countries in 
this quarter, once so fertile and populous, and so 
distinguished historically, should continue to be in 
the hands of nomadic barbarians, is a scandal to the 
civilised world. It is there that must be struck 
the great blow which is to open a new and com- 
paratively easy route to India. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT NAMES. 
Reavers of The Book of Days will remember, in 
the first volume, a collection of little verses brought 
together as illustrations of ‘Rhythmical Puns on 
Names” Such a subject, to a diligent searcher, 
would prove almost as endless as the kindred one 
of epitaphs. A few more specimens gathered since 
the publication of the above, have been selected 
for insertion in these pages, together with other 
fantastic exemplifications of the fertile theme of 
nomenclature. It is, indeed, quite hopeless to be 
able to set down anything on such a matter which 
shall be quite new to all readers ; still, one fre- 
quently falls into companies in which the very 
best, and even the very oldest of such things are 
unknown, and we may reasonably suppose that to 
some of our readers many of these will yet be 
new. 

On Lord Rockingham’s becoming minister during 
our disputes with America, a declaratory bill being 
brought into the House of Commons which was 
judged to be too tame a measure by the adverse 
party, the following distich appeared in the 
papers : 

You had better declare, which you may without 

shocking ’em, 

That the nation’s asleep, and the minister Rock- 

ing ’em. 

An old gentleman of the name of Gould having 
married a very young wife, wrote a poetical epistle 
to a friend to inform him of it, and concluded it 
thus : 


So you see, my dear sir, though I’m eighty years 
old, 
A girl of eighteen is in love with old Gould. 


To which his friend replied : 
A girl of eighteen may love Gould, it is true ; 
But believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without U ! 


Punning upon names in epitaphs has been com- 
mon enough. Here are three specimens ; one on 
the Earl of Kildare : 


Who killed Kildare? Who dared Kildare to kill ? 
Death killed Kildare, who dares kill whom he will. 
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On John Penny : 


Reader! of cash, if thou’rt in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep, and thou shalt find a penny. 


The celebrated Dr Parr attended for a short time 
upon Queen Caroline, to read prayers, &c. His 
place was afterwards supplied by a gentleman of 
the name of Fellowes. Upon which the following 
epigram was written : 


There’s a difference between 
Dr Parr and the Queen; 
For the reason you need not go far; 
The doctor is jealous 
Of certain little Fellowes, 
Whom the Queen thinks much above Par. 


On being told that Bishop Goodenough was 
appointed to preach before the House of Lords, a 
wag wrote : 


*Tis well enough that Goodenough 
Before the Lords should preach ; 
For sure enough they’re bad enough 

He undertakes to teach. 


When the above most respectable prelate was 
made a bishop, a certain dignitary, whom the public 
had expected would get the appointment, being 
asked by a friend how he came not to be the new 
bishop, replied : ‘ Because I was not Goodenough’ 
This pun is perfect in its way. 

We have somewhere met with the following, 
which is more in the style of word-twisting of our 
modern burlesque writers. It is on the bankruptcy 
of a person of the name of Homer : 


That Homer should a bankrupt be, 
Is not so very Odd D’-ye See, 

Tf it be true, as I’m instructed, 

So Ill-he-had his books conducted. 


The pulpit has been not seldom occupied by 
confirmed punsters. The following cases may be 
cited without offence as instances of name-punning, 
At Bedford election once, Mr Whitbread and Mr 
Howard were opposed by a Mr Sparrow. The 
clergyman, a warm supporter of the former party, 
during the heat of the election, on Sunday morning 
took for his text: ‘Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing ?’ in order to draw from it this encour- 
agement to his friends: ‘Fear ye not, therefore ; 
ye are of more yalue than many sparrows.’ 

A clergyman of the name of Friend, who had 
got possession of a living in a way that rendered 
it doubtful whether it might not be regarded as a 
simoniacal contract, was imprudent enough to ask 
a neighbouring clergyman to preach for him on 
the day he was to read himself in, as it is called. 
This clergyman, who remonstrated with him in 
the course of the negotiation, being humorously 
inclined, to the great consternation of the new 
incumbent, sitting in the desk below him, chose 
for his text: ‘ Friend, how camest thou in hither ?’ 

The story of Dr Mountain and the witty Charles 
II. is strongly characteristic of the times, and very 
applicable to our subject. A bishopric being 


vacant, Charles happened to ask his chaplain, Dr 
Mountain, whom he should appoint. ‘ Why, sire, 
says the latter, ‘if your Majesty had but faith, I 
could tell you whom.’ ‘ How so,’ said the king, 
‘if I had but faith ?? ‘Why, in that case,’ said 
the doctor, ‘ your Majesty might say to this moun- 
tain, be thou removed into the sea.’ 

James the First of England and Sixth of Scot- 
land was, as every one knows, not remarkable for 
vigour and steadiness. Having heard of a famous 
preacher who was very witty in his sermons, and 
peculiarly so in his choice of texts, he ordered this 
clergyman to preach before him. With all suit- 
able gravity, the learned divine gave out his text 
in the following words: ‘James, first and sixth, 
in the latter part of the verse, “He that wavereth 
is like a wave of the sea driven by the wind and 
tossed,”’ 

The Cavaliers, during the Protectorate, were 
accustomed in their libations to put a crumb of 
bread into a glass of wine, and before they drank 
it, say : ‘God send this Crumb-well down.’ 

Southey, in his Life of Wesley, cites a passage 
from Fuller’s Grave Thoughts, which shews that 
even the most solemn occasions and subjects cannot 
always exclude this punning propensity. ‘When 
worthy Master Hern, famous for his living, preach- 
ing, and writing, lay on his deathbed (rich only in 
goodness and children), his wife made such woman- 
ish lamentations, what should become of her little 
ones? Peace! sweet-heart, said he; that God who 
feedeth the ravens will not starve the herns; a 
speech censured as light by some, observed by 
others as prophetical ; as indeed it came to pass 
that they were all well disposed of.’ 

‘The trivial prophecy which I heard,’ writes 
Lord Bacon, ‘ when I was a child, and Queen Eliza- 
beth was in the flower of her years, was : 


When Hempe is spun, 
England’s done ; 


whereby it was generally conceived that after the 
princes had reigned which had the principal 
letters of that word Hempe (which were Henry, 
Edward, Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth), England 
should come to utter confusion ; which, thanks be 
to God, is verified in the change of the name ; for 
that the king’s style is now no more of England, 
but of Britain.’ 

Though not perhaps to be reckoned amongst 
puns, yet the names of things as well as persons 
are liable to very odd perversion. On this account, 
many years ago, an anonymous writer declared his 
objection to our gold coin, the sovereign. ‘We 
need be careful,’ says he, ‘of not incurring the 
charge of high treason, by our common expressions 
concerning it. How strangely the following must 
sound to any loyal ear: “I have got a dreadfully 
bad sovereign” —“I wish I could change:’‘my 
sovereign” —“I am sure the sovereign I have got 
is not worth twenty shillings.” And how many of 
Her Majesty’s most devoted subjects, if they were 
to speak their minds freely, must cordially and 
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daily wish to have more sovereigns than one. And 
to console the friends of monarchy, we may be 
just as certain that every person in Her Majesty’s 
dominions would rather have one than none.’ 
About fifty years ago, an ingenious writer con- 
tributed several stanzas to a magazine with an 
object thus expressed at the conclusion of them : 


Now, I hope you’ll acknowledge I’ve made it 
quite clear x 
That surnames ever go by contraries. 


The line of argument he adopts to support his 
somewhat fanciful theory will be sufficiently laid 
bare by the following specimen : 


Mr Barker ’s as mute as a fish in the sea ; 
Mr Miles never moves on a journey ; 

Mr Gotobed sits up till half after three ; 
Mr Makepeace was bred an attorney ; 

Mr Gardener can’t tell a flower from a root ; 
Mr Wilde with timidity draws back ; 

Mr Ryder performs all his journeys on foot ; 
Mr Foote all his journeys on horseback. 


To the student of nomenclature, the following 
medley, condensed from an article which appeared 
in a weekly paper fully forty years back, will be 
acceptable : 

Put away chronology—‘ a fig for your dates, as a 
punster would say—and see what a pretty confusion 
the world would be in about the heroes and sages 
of antiquity, by a reference to the door-plates in 
the metropolis at the present time! For instance, 
Homer is a coal-merchant at Paddington ; Cesar, a 
grocer and tea-dealer in Cripplegate ; Alexander 
makes trumpets near Leadenhall ; Regulus is a toy- 
man in Newport Street, Long Acre ; Nero keeps an 
hotel at the west end of the town; and Cato the 
Elder makes meat-safes and wire-cages on Holborn 
Hill; Mars is a leather-dresser in Snowfields ; and 
Bacchus is a manufacturer of decanters and wine- 
glasses in Thames Street ; Thomas 4 Becket is an 
attorney in Bond Street ; the Admirable Crichton 
is physician to the Emperor of All the Russias, 

n searching after the characters immortalised 
by the Bard of Avon, one would perhaps be sur- 
— to find the blind Lear an optician in Fetter 

e, while Edgar sells ale in Fenchurch Street ; 
Macbeth and his wife are set up in a fruit-stall 
in Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane ; the melanchol 
Jacques is established as an apothecary in Warwic 
Street, Golden Square ; Angelo is celebrated as a 
fencing-master in the Albany ; Romeo, having 
been promoted to a captaincy, is beating up for 
volunteers in the cause of liberty ; Paris is in full 
practice as a popular physician. Otway is major- 

meral in the army ; Milton breaks in horses in 

iccadilly ; Rowe and Waller are in partnership 
as stationers in Fleet Street ; and Isaac Newton 
flourishing as a linen-draper in Leicester Square. 
Alexander Pope, made straight and fattened up, 
acts tragedy at Drury Lane ; Addison sells globes 
in Regent Street ; Richardson and Swift kee 
lottery-offices in the City ; Congreve’s pieces (whic 
continue to go off remarkably well) are cannon, 
not comedies ; and Farquhar, instead of a poor 
author, is a rich banker in St James’ Street. Gay, 
‘in wit a man, simplicity a child, makes dolls in 
Goswell Street ; Cowley is a blacksmith ; Phillips 
is poetical only in his prose ; Prior till very lately 
was an ensign of the twelfth regiment of foot ; 
Collins, instead of odes, makes glass chandeliers ; 
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Butler grinds Greek at Harrow ; and Cowper may 
be seen writing his Task ~at the table of the 
House of Lords any day during the sitting of 
parliament. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER XX.—SIR FREDERICK’S WOOING. 


CouURTSHIP is, no doubt, an appropriate occupation 
for that season of leaf and bud, of green grass and 
peeping floweret, which we call the spring, and 
during which, according to the poet, a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. Sir Fred- 
erick Dashwood was still young ; yet, as he repaired 
to the railway station for the purpose of urging his 
suit to his pretty and prospectively well-endowed 
cousin, his feelings were none of the most enviable. 
Perhaps love-making is one of the things which 
cannot conveniently be done under the stimulus of 
that compulsion to which Sir John Falstaff, when 
likening himself unto a lion in the immortal 
tavern of East Cheape, so forcibly objected as a 
motive for less sentimental proceedings. To kneel 
at a young lady’s feet because a man has debts that 
he cannot discharge, is not a resource likely to 
raise the suitor, in his own eyes, to any very 
lofty level; and to make proposals of marriage 
at the bidding of a money-lender, is surely 
ignoble. There are men whose dispositions lead 
them, when a course of conduct is inevitable, to 
devise all manner of excuses for what they are 
compelled to do ; and so, by the time Sir Frederick 
had reached Richmond, he had worked himself u 
into a satisfactory belief that all must yet go ak 
Beatrice Fleming would never go back from her 
word, 

‘It’s a mere mariage de convenance,’ he repeated 
to himself over and over again, as if, by incessant 
iteration, he could make sure that Miss Maybrook 
would take what he called the ‘sensible’ view of 
the position in which he found himself. As for 
Beatrice’s happiness, or for the wrong done to her, 
he thought of it no more than some sportive child 
thinks of crushing the gold and azure wings of 
some gorgeous butterfly, the object of its chase 
among the flower-beds. He certainly did not 
intend to wantonly ill-treat her, and that, in his 
estimation, was enough for her. 

He was ushered into the drawing-room—not the 
yellow drawing-room, but that larger saloon, with 
blue hangings, which Lady Livingston preferred to 
inhabit when the winter seemed to be fairly at an 
end—and there, to his great relief, he did not find 
Violet. The dowager was there, however, in 
company with Beatrice, and a glance was sufficient 
to inform her what was his errand. Perhaps no 
man ever yet came to a house with the deliberate 
intention of proposing marriage to some one dwell- 
ing there without his purpose being instantly 
known to every female who beheld him, from the 
housemaid peering over the muslin-blinds above, 
to,the grandmother awaking from her doze in the 
chimney corner. Proposals of this sort are solemn 
things ; and a little extra care in dress, stiffness of 
bearing, and anxiety of aspect, reveal the bashful 
swain’s secret before he has uttered a syllable of 
his painfully prepared speech. The dowager saw 
plainly enough what was the object of Dashwood’s 
visit, and it soon became apparent to him that she 
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was not disposed to facilitate his having any private 
conversation with her young relative. 

‘I came here to-day,’ said Sir Frederick, making 
a virtue of necessity, ‘expressly in the hope that I 
might find my cousin Beatrice at liberty to walk 
out with me—round the garden would be enough, 
or the terrace, or the fountains, or anywhere—and 
chat for a little time. I have something that I 
particularly wish to say to her.’ 

‘Indeed ! returned the old peeress, in her coldest 
and proudest tone. ‘You and Beatrice walked out 
together not so long ago, and I did not see that my 
dear girl looked the happier for it when it was 
over. Anything that you wish to say to her, Fred 
Dashwood, may as well be said here, and in my 
presence.” ‘ 

Dashwood’s face darkened. He set his teeth 
hard together, his breathing was short and quick, 
and the veins on his broad, low forehead, and 
the muscles of the strong but well-gloved hands 
that he clenched so instinctively, swelled like 
so much knotted cordage. We do not know— 
and it is well, perhaps, that we do not know—how 
often and how fiercely the Old Adam reasserts his 
savage animalism in those with whom we have 
dealings. Do you suppose that John Thomas, the 
footman—that big, tame man, that comely, well- 
whiskered fathom of strapping humanity,* whom 
we buy in the flesh for board, lodging, liveries, 

owder-tax, and fifty annual sovereigns—never 
ongs to fling his sehte employer, Lady Knaggle- 
bury, into her ladyship’s own ornamental lake, 
beneath the plate-glass windows of Rowtow House ? 
Women are possibly of milder mood ; but Abigail 
Pinworthy, lady’s-maid these fifteen weary years of 
Italian ironing and hair-brushing, has been heard 
to express a burning desire to wring the neck of 
Miss Diggs, only daughter and heiress of that 
eminent colonial capitalist, playfully styled Old 
Diggs in Melbourne society, and who founded his 
fortune on gold, and completed it with wool. Some- 
times, these unexpected effects, in the very best 
regulated families, are nearer to passing from theory 
into practice than is dreamed of by the object of so 
much smothered fury, and the would-be rebel gets 
no credit for an amount of self-control that would 
have done honour to a Stoic. Sir Frederick Dash- 
wood, by an effort, kept down his rising wrath, and 
made up his mind that since he must speak, if at 
all, with this imperious old dame for an audience, 
he might as well do his best, and repress every 
symptom of irritation. 

‘This is, to me, rather a formidable notion,’ he 
said, with that smiling urbanity, neither self- 
assertive nor unduly deferential, which women 
commonly find it so hard to resist. ‘I came down 
here to-day bent on telling Beatrice something 
that lies very near to my heart, and I find myself 
refused a half-hour’s conversation with her. How- 
ever, you, Lady Livingston, are the oldest friend I 
have in the world, as well as my relation ; and as I 
should have come to you the moment I had spoken 
to my cousin, I may as well lose no time in taking 
you also into my confidence. It is an old story, 
after all, that Ihave to tell. Ilove Beatrice. Ihave 
told her as much. It was her mother’s dearest 
wish that we two should marry ; and I have come 
to ask her to be my wife.’ 

The dowager smoothed out her rustling silks, and 
we saree to do battle ; but she felt what the brave 

ave often experienced, a not unbecoming reluctance 
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to fire the first gun and begin the action. Deter- 
mined as she was to repel the wolf from the fold, 
she found her task less easy when the lupine 
intruder presented himself as fraught with the 
most tender sentiments towards the lamb within. 

‘Nonsense, Fred! You are too poor to marry, 
and you know that as well as I do,’ she said magis- 
terially ; and then she stole a glance at Beatrice, 
whose eyes were downcast, and whose slight tinge 
of colour was fading rapidly. That was all very 
well; but then Miss Fleming’s lips were quivering 
more than Lady Livingston liked to see, and her 
small hand had grasped the arm of her chair, as 
though in need of its support. This was a bad 
sign. The dowager knew that she must fight the 
matter out singlehanded, only hoping that her 
principal might not end by disavowing her 
assertions, 

‘Iam poor enough, I know; that is no secret, 
and now no novelty, Lady Livingston,’ replied 
Dashwood, with seeming frankness; ‘but I have 
thought over very often, that idea that I must 
renounce matrimony by reason of my poverty, and 
I have made up my mind to ask Beatrice here to 
share with me the little I have. I shall not be the 
worse husband to her, or the less kind, because my 
home will be but humble, and my wife not a 
leader of fashion.’ 

‘I don’t know that!’ exclaimed the dowager ; 
but she was ashamed of the rude words before she 
had well uttered them. ‘I mean, she added 
hastily, ‘ that this is the veriest folly. You are not 
a boy now, Fred, to imagine that a mutton-chop 
and a cottage represent an earthly paradise for two 
young people who never knew what it was to want 
for anything. And I am sure that I do not see 
where you are even to find the means to pay for a 
cottage and a chop. Beatrice has nothing, or so 
little that it wouldn’t clear your bill for cigars. 
You are sadly in debt—you have told me so twenty 
times ; it would be sheer staring madness for you 
to dream of such a thing.—There, there! See, 
you have startled your cousin, taking her and me 
so completely by surprise as you have done, and 
made her cry’ (and, indeed, the big tear-drops 
were slowly falling from Beatrice’s eyes, still down- 
cast). ‘Be reasonable—there is a dear, good boy, 
and promise me to say no more of this, at anyrate 
for the present, and we will go into luncheon, and 
—and’—— And here the old lady paused. She 
had formed the sudden project of remunerating 
the obedience of her graceless relative, should he 
prove docile, by penning him a cheque for a com- 
tortable amount; and it was on the tip of her 
tongue to say so ; but she did not quite like to tell 
even such a man as Sir Frederick that she would 
give him money for desisting in his suit. Dash- 
wood, however, had no nofion of being put off 
with fair words and a glass of the old Madeira; and 
it may be doubted if any pecuniary gift would, 
under the circumstances, hove bought him off just 
then. The recollection of his last interview with 
the Behemoth nerved him to pursue the contest, 
and he was, besides, of too manly a nature to drop 
his pretensions at the mere dictate of an old 
woman, even though she was wealthy and high in 
the world’s esteem, and he disreputable and needy. 

‘I am afraid, my Lady Livingston,’ he said, 
setting his lips very firmly together, and speaking 
in measured accents, ‘that this courtship of mine 
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your ladyship’s pleasure to do. After all, my 
reference to you was a simple act of politeness to 
an old friend and relation, and the mistress of 
this house. It is to my cousin Beatrice—to Miss 
Fleming—that I now address myself, and it is 
from her that I must receive an answer. Some 
short time since, I spoke earnestly to her on this 
subject, and have only delayed the renewal of my 
claim on her, founded on her positive promise, 
because the abruptness with which I spoke, 
appeared at the moment to distress her. I was in 
great difficulties—of course I mean about money— 
at the time, and’ 

‘And so you are still, unless you have found a 
eg mine,’ interrupted the dowager, who felt that 

er strong point of vantage was Sir Frederick’s 
notorious insolvency. But Dashwood went on 
unruffied. 

‘Pardon me; such is not precisely the case. 
Matters are very much simplified of late ; trouble- 
some claims have been paid off, my affairs have 
been got into something like order, and it really 
seems as if brighter prospects were opening out 
before me. I don’t mean that I shall ever be 
rich ; but a modest competence does seem within 
my reach.—Beatrice, I ask you if you will share it 
with me? You know it was the dearest, the fondest 
wish of’ 

‘For shame, Frederick Dashwood !’ broke in the 
old lady, now in a glow with anger. ‘You know 
and see that the girl does not care one straw for 
you; and yet, because your poor aunt expressed 
some feeling on the subject, you torture her with 
appeals to See sense of honour to compel her to 
marry you! Itis a shame! It is unworthy of a 
man to persecute a poor young thing in this 
manner.’ 

‘That is one way of putting it, said Dashwood, 
with heightening colour and dogged resolve : ‘ the 
other is, that Beatrice is my betrothed bride, bound 
to me by a solemn and deliberate pledge—a pledge 
which she did not venture, when last we spoke 
together, to repudiate. If I am to hear that 

romise declared to be binding no longer, I must 
co it from her own lips.’ 

‘I cannot—I cannot say so!’ cried Beatrice in 
a low, sad voice, that sounded like a wail, as she 
clasped her hands together and averted her face. 
*I have not the courage, even to save myself from 
—— No, dear Lady Livingston, it is useless. If he 
chooses to take me, I am his. My word was given, 
as he says.’ 

‘Dearest Beatrice, said Dashwood, and as he 
spoke he rose, and took her passive hand in his, ‘I 
don’t want to make you unhappy—on my word, I 
don’t. And I’ll try and be a good husband to 
you, whatever opiniun you may have been taught 
to form of me. I have been wild and extravagant, 
of course, and I have to pay the penalty ; but 
what I have done to incur Lady Livingston’s 
enmity, and to be an object of dislike to you, is 
more than I can tell. i am cruel, very likely, 
because I insist on what cannot be denied to be 
my rights ; but I cannot let the hopes of a lifetime 
be blighted for a mere whim.’ 

But Beatrice, with an indignant cry, tore away 
her hand from his, and sprang to her feet, con- 
fronting him with a courage new to his experience. 

‘That you were hard and heartless, I knew 
already,’ she said, looking him fearlessly in the face 
for the first time ; ‘but I scarcely realised till now 


to what misery my poor fond mother had consigned 
me when she joined our hands in token of betrothal. 
You might have been content with what you had 
already secured, with my unwilling, most unwilling, 
acknowledgment of your claim, and have spared 
me that sneer.’ 

The anger of a gentle spirit has in it that which 
affects us more, from its very rarity, than the 
loudest outbreaks of those who are easily moved to 
wrath. And this was felt by Sir Frederick, who 
now began to regret his own imprudent speech. 

‘I didn’t mean any harm, nor did 1 wilfully 
offend, he stammered out awkwardly enough. ‘It 
is my misfortune that I am compelled to appear in 
an odious light, dear Beatrice, before you. You 
have heard my name traduced ’—— 

‘Not so, Sir Frederick Dashwood !’ said Beatrice, 
interrupting his bungling effort at apology. ‘The 
opinion which I have of you is founded on what I 
have seen with my own eyes and heard with my 
own ears. As for your well-known recklessness— 
about money, I mean—that would never have 
weighed with me, had I cared, really cared for you. 
It is not your poverty that repels me; it is the 
hard and cruel heart which cannot forbear from 
taunt and insult levelled against the woman whom, 
with lip-service and studied hypocrisy, he pretends 
to love—to love! Surely that holy word was 
never so desecrated before, as it has been to-day ! 

She looked far prettier, speaking thus, in her 
newly roused passion of scorn for him, than Dash- 
wood had ever seen her look before, and he could 
not help admiring her, now that her eyes were 
sparkling, and there was an angry flush on her 
usually pale cheek, He had regarded her as a 
tame, spiritless slave, whose will would bend, reed- 
like, before his, and whose inclinations weighed for 
little or nothing in the balance. He now perceived 
that there was a fund of —_ undreamed of by 
him, lying hidden beneath that soft exterior, and 
that Beatrice, when she felt herself to be in the 
right, might not turn out to be the all-submissive 
wife on whom he had reckoned. She resented 
injustice now; she might one day resent neglect. 
But none the less was he resolved to hold her to 
her word. 

‘T will talk this matter over with you when you 
are calmer and more disposed to listen to reason,’ 
he said, taking up his hat ; ‘at anyrate, I do not 
relinquish one iota of the rights which your pledge 
to me confers. I came down to-day’ 

‘You came down to-day, Frederick Dashwood,’ 
said the old peeress, in a high shrill voice that 
trembled with anger, ‘to do a thing that you well 
knew to be mean, and base, and cowardly! Had 
this poor girl, who is dear to me as my own 
dau Fter, had a brother to protect her, you would 
not have dared to press this claim of yours upon her 
with such cruel effrontery as you have shewn! Do 
you think that I am deceived by so transparent a trick 
as your counterfeit adoration or your mock-love for 
Beatrice? No, Fred Dashwood ; it is my property 
which is the real bait for a needy fortune-hunter 
like yourself. You think that my affection for your 
cousin insures—— But hear me, when I solemn] 
swear that no penny of my money, no hand’s-breadth 
of my land, shall ever go to supply the wants or 
foster the vices of such a man as Sir Frederick 
Dashwood !—You smile, do you? You confide in 
the old woman’s doting folly to forgive the wrong 
you would do to Beatrice here, whose only fault is 
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the blindness of her self-sacrifice to»honour and 
truth, and the memory of her mother. You may 
compel her to marry you, and you may break her 
heart, but never, living or dead, will I enrich’ 

She ceased speaking, for now Violet Maybrook’s 
tall and graceful form appeared on the threshold. 
If she had overheard the dowager’s last words, her 

ower of commanding her own features must have 
oe very great, so absolute was the graceful calm 
with which she entered. There was a moment of 
dead silence. Violet looked from one face to 
another, and the evident agitation of all present 
seemed for the first time to impress itself upon her. 

‘I beg your pardon, Lady Livingston,’ she said, 
‘for what I fear is an intrusion. I had better go.’ 

And she turned to withdraw, but with a quiet 
dignity of demeanour that might have graced a 

rincess. Lady Livingston’s nerves, however, had 
by this time been strung to such a state of tension 
that she broke through that icy crust of social 
decorum which imprisons us all more or less, and 
spoke her mind. 

‘Don’t go, my dear. We have not been talking 
secrets. At all events, I, for one, do not care how 
many know the truth. Here is Sir Frederick 
Dashwood, your old acquaintance in Canada, my 
kinsman, to my sorrow—you know what he is—in 
debt to whoever is fool enough to trust him, pick- 
ing up what he can anyhow, without caring 
whether there are tears or blood on the gold he 

ockets at the play-table—yes, Fred Dashwood, 
i have heard of your cheating and robbing of 
beardless boys, though never did I “traduce” you 
to Beatrice, as you falsely said—and bad and black 
as badness and blackness can be. Well, it seems 
Beatrice Fleming’s poor dear mother had a wish 
that her girl and Sen sister’s boy should come 
together ; and so—and so—in fact there was an 
engagement and a promise that binds Beatrice, as a 
steel handcuff might do, but sits very lightly on 
yonder gentleman, I will be bound. Why, Violet, 
now I think of it, it is as likely as not he may 
have offered marriage, or something of the sort, to 
yourself across the sea there. You are a pretty 
girl, and it is possible.’ 

‘Possible!’ Violet said no more; but her tone 
and the light in her kindling eye were such as 
awed the old peeress into momentary silence. Dash- 
wood broke in with an oath and a stamp of his 
foot. 

‘In the fiend’s name, madam,’ he said to Lady 
Livingston, ‘have you not done mischief enough ? 
Was ever man worse treated when he came, 
honestly, to ask for his own? You always hated 
me—hated me when I was a boy no higher than 
that table, though I own I am under money obliga- 
tions to you, and be hanged to them! I’m not 
ashamed of what I have done to-day; and since 
you choose to take Miss Maybrook into your 
counsels—well, all I can say is, you shall not have 
a monopoly of outspeaking. There is an old 
engagement between Beatrice and myself—that’s 
true. It was her mother’s wish that we should 
marry—that’s true too. I have come to claim 
the fulfilment of the promise, and I find myself 
received as if I were suspected of an intention to 
steal her ladyship’s spoons. I’ll be bound that I 
should have met with a different sort of greeting 
if I had been a smooth-faced, mealy-mouthed hypo- 
crite like her ladyship’s fa¥ourite, the model, the 


But now Beatrice, whose strength of nerve had 
been sorely tried, sank back, half-swooning, in her 
chair, and her deathly-white face ‘and her emotion 
were as a revelation to the baronet. 

‘That shot went home, did it !’ he cried in coarse 
exultation. ‘This, then, explains the meaning of 
this delicate creature’s shuddering repugnance, for- 
sooth, to a man whom handsomer women have not 
thought quite so badly of! So, she was philander- 
ing with yonder fellow, was she, when she pleaded 
to me so prettily to release her from her solemn 
promise! I see it all now.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Violet Maybrook, stepping proudly 
forward. ‘Sir Frederick Dashwood, i congratulate 
you on the exquisite delicacy of your sense of 
honour, and on the exhibition of your noble 
nature with which you have kindly furnished 
us. At present, however, my best attention is due 
to Miss Fleming. You have reduced her to a 
fainting state, I see, and when she shall be fortunate 
enough to be Lady Dashwood, we can imagine, I 
— say, what sort of wedded happiness will be 

ers,’ 

And without another word or look, she turned 
away, and took Beatrice’s cold hands in hers, 
chafing them tenderly as she bent over her. Lady 
Livingston rang the bell sharply. 

‘Shew Sir Frederick Dashwood to the door!’ 
she said; ‘he must never be allowed to pass it 
again; do you hear? He has insulted Miss Flem- 
ing—insulted me; and the servant who admits 
him forfeits his place as the penalty of disobedience. 
—I wish you, Sir Frederick, good-morning and 
good-bye ; and the dowager swept a courtesy in 
the grand old fashion of her youth. ‘While I 
live, you shall not cross this threshold’ 

‘While she lives!’ snarled the baronet, as he 
strode savagely down the carriage-drive. ‘That 
would not be overlong, I know, if a wish could 
kill ? 


CHAPTER XXI.—IN JEKYL STREET. 


The house which Sir Frederick Dashwood had 
inherited from his grandfather stood, it has been 
said, in Jekyl Street, and was a goodly mansion, 
though of somewhat of a gloomy order of architec- 
ture. Jekyl Street itself, once the favourite with 
men of rank and fortune, has sorely fallen from its 
high estate, nor do the bulk of its present inhabit- 
ants bear names familiar to the student of Dod or 
Debrett. But the houses remain, and they are 
spacious dwellings, with an allowance of elbow-room 
in their broad staircases and — drawing-rooms 
that might provoke the envy of many a resident 
in districts sacred to the newest fashion. 

Sir Frederick passed very much of his time 
at his club, and certainly his inducements to 
remain at home were few, but it so happened 
that on the morning of the day following Sir 
Frederick’s visit to the Fountains, and his formal 

roposals to Beatrice, the master of the house 
in Jekyl Street found himself at home. He 
was in low spirits, and ‘soda and brandy,’ 
though the soda-water was Schweppe’s, and the 
my of the finest French om 8 had failed 
to drive dull care away. He had been trying 
to write; torn letters, or the commencement of 
letters, petulantly torn to shreds;before six lines 
had been traced, strewed the table. He had been 
thinking, and that was worse, for there was little 
that was pleasant in his thoughts, whether of the 
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‘we or of the present ; and as for the future, that | 


owered blackly before him. He had brought 
down his pistols, oiled them, and cleaned them, 
and felt the occupation to be some relief from 
brooding meditations. Was there not some surer 
reliéf to be drawn from the same source, he be- 
thought him, as, click, click! he tried the mechan- 
ism of the revolver in his hand, and then glanced 
down at the neat row of cartridges waiting in their 
compartment of the baize-lined mahogany case ! 
One touch of the trigger, and debts and duns, the 
Behemoth’s tyranny, the avoidance of his worldly 
ex-associates, the pinch of poverty, would be as if 
they had never been! It was a temptation ; but 
he would not yield to it. The leap in the dark 
was so terrible. The vague, undefined dread of an 
unseen world kept-him from rushing into its 
unexplored domains. No; he must live while he 
could, and get on as best he might, but it was an 
awkward position in which he found himself. 

Surely all would be right in the end. The 
dowager had been very positive and very per- 
emptory ; but had he not often known instances 
when the most loudly avowed resolutions had 
come to nothing. 

Yes ; there must be some available method of 
turning the enemy’s flank, and of becoming ruler, 
in right of his wife, over Heavitree and all its 
adjuncts. Beatrice had admitted his pretensions too 
often, and too explicitly, to go back from her word 
now. Perhaps the intervention of a third per- 
son would have efficacy with the old peeress. 
There were certain friends of his mother’s yet 
alive, and who gave him from their carriages 
a cold bow of recognition when he rode in 
the Park. Of these, the most distinguished 
was the Marchioness of Blunderbore, at whose 
house he had been a frequent guest, until he got 
to vote her parties slow; and she, the marchioness, 
was a soft-hearted woman, with the ordinary 
instincts of a matchmaker. Should he go to Brob- 
dingnag Square, and enlist Lady Blunderbore on 
his side ? ith her for an ambassadress, he might 
bring the autocrat of the Fountains to hear reason. 
And she would help him, if he went frankly to her. 
He was sure of that. The marchioness was of more 
malleable stuff than was the Duchess of Snowdon. 
Her Grace of Snowdon was of another mould. Her, 
he would not have dared to approach. On his 
return from Canada, she had cut him dead, once 
and again, not in the nervous manner in which 
matrons of inferior station feign elaborately not to 
see a man whom they will know no longer, but 
without any sign of doubt in those cold, clear eyes 
of hers. o; the duchess and some other dames 
had weighed him, and condemned him, and nailed 
him, morally, to the social counter, asa bad shilling, 
a dull, useless, leaden impostor, whose base metal 
should pass current no longer. But good-natured 
Lady Blunderbore would give him another chance. 

‘A lady, Sir Frederick! murmured the old butler, 
breaking in upon his master’s reverie, 

‘Al ys you fool? What lady, and what does she 
want with me?’ snapped out Dashwood. He was 
often rough with the old servitor, who had drawn 
so many corks for his grandfather, the founder of 
the Dashwood family, although it must be remem- 
bered that, through the race of Flemings to which 
his noble mother had belonged, Sir Frederick could 
count kindred with many magnates, who would 
scarcely, under the severest cross-examination, have 


been induced to own him as a cousin. But at 
this moment the lady entered, throwing up her 
veil as she did so. It was Violet Maybrook, 
whose stern, beautiful face was revealed, 

‘Oh, all right—didn’t expect,’ said Dashwood, 
hurriedly rising—‘ You may shut the door, Buz- 
wing,’ 

But Violet did not take the chair which the 
baronet offered her, and put aside his proffered 
hand with a gesture of quiet contempt. Then 
she cast her eyes aeaal taking a cool and 
composed survey of every object in the room— 
the pictures, the well-worn Turkey carpet, the 
heavy furniture, the cumbrous clock ticking on 
the black marble of the chimney-piece, the 
incredible monstrosities of Georgian porcelain that 
flanked it—a brace of Arcadians in china tending 
impossible sheep in ridiculous attitudes, but which 
oat once been lauded as ‘ equal to anything those 
French fellows could turn out from that Sévres 
they brag so about’—the vat of an inkstand, the 
gilt-handled fire-irons, the Books of Beauty, the 
pistol-case, the torn letters. ‘It is natural,’ she said 
bitterly, ‘that I should like to make myself ac- 
—— with what should have been my home. 

he house may be shut against me, very probably, 
when Miss Fleming is — wife and its mistress, 
This is—— Pray, enlighten my colonial ignorance 
—it is not a library, and hardly a drawing-room.’ 

‘It’s only the room in which the governor—Sir 
George—used to see his patients,’ he replied, red- 
dening, for he was not fond of being reminded of 
the medical origin of his title; ‘and I sit here 
merely because I must be somewhere in this old 
prison of a house.’ 

‘It is not a cheerful dwelling-place,’ said Miss 
Maybrook, continuing her survey ; ‘a very Temple, 
I should say, of Ugliness. Here, then, you and 

our cousin are to play at love in a cottage? May 
l be occasionally admitted to witness your domestic 
felicity ?’ 

‘Violet !’ he exclaimed, fixing his eyes full upon 
her face. ‘What could Ido? Put yourself in my 
place for one instant. What could I do?’ 

‘You could keep your word, perhaps,’ answered 
Miss Maybrook with cruel composure. ‘ You have 
had a lesson read to you on that point. Here is 
Beatrice, shuddering at your very touch, yet ready 
to go, like Iphigenia, to the sacrifice, from pure 
unselfish inability to face the consequences of a lie. 
Have you no pledge to bind you? Do you, in 
truth, belong to yourself? Is there in the world 
no woman who has bartered every hope of heaven 
for your love and your plighted faith, and who is 
scarcely one to allow herself to be cheated out of 
the price of what she has given up ?’ 

‘Be rational, Violet !’ Dashwood began; but she 
silenced him by a wave of her hand. 

‘Be rational!’ She repeated his words scorn- 
fully. ‘Never does a man tender that advice to a 
woman save in extenuation of his own selfishness. 
It is not to our reason that you appeal when you 
would win us, The jilted love, the cast-off mis- 
tress, are bidden to be rational, to take a sensible 
view of the conduct of him who has grown tired of 
his toy, and would fling it behind him for ever! 
What is it to me that you would find Miss Flem- 
ing’s fortune, when she gets it, a convenient life- 
buoy to which to cling after the wreck of your 
own prospects ; or how can you expect me grace- 
fully to withdraw from the scene in your favour? 
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It is for you, Sir Frederick, to speak your mind 
upon these points. Mine you know already.’ 

‘And you are welcome to the truth, if you will 
hear it,’ said the baronet, walking slowly to and 
fro, with downcast eyes and knitted brow, as is the 
wont of many men when some unwonted emotion 
masters them. ‘I’m bad enough, and too bad; but 
you are harder with me, Violet, about this matter 
than is quite fair. You don’t suppose that I would 
not sooner marry you, if only I could, than fifty 
such girls as that pale little thing at the Fountains ! 
It is sheer beggary, the worst beggary of all, that 
of a gentleman who never in his life learned to 
earn an honest sixpence, which goads me on. I 
sell myself for a maintenance. Women do that 
every day, and you don’t judge your-own sex so 
very harshly when they marry to secure a roof 
over their heads and bread to eat. It is only when 
a man does the same thing that you call him vile 
and mercenary. As for my promise to you, how 
am I to keep it? The announcement in the 
Morning Post of “Marriage in High”—no, but 
“Fashionable Life,” as Iam only a baronet—yes, 
of a wedding in which the principals were Fred 
Dashwood and Violet Maybrook, would be as fatal 
as a death-warrant. Ido believe the Behemoth— 
you don’t know of whom I talk, a money-lending 
Jew Baron, to whom I belong as completely as 
this flower in my button-hole belongs to me— 
would have me arrested as we walked out of church, 
on the very steps of St George’s, Hanover Square. 
Fellows can be tapped on the shoulder and clapped 
into jail on mesne process yet, in the old way, 
if a creditor chooses to swear that they are likely 
to flee the kingdom. And, grant that I am left at 
liberty, how would you enjoy your life as Lady 
Dashwood, without credit for a gown-piece or a 
hired brougham, dunned at one moment, denied 
at another, until you came at last to feel every 
“No, my lady,” or “Sorry to refuse your lady- 
ship,” as a distinct insult, and grew to loathe the 
jingle of your useless title? J do, I know that. 
Nobody addresses me as Sir Frederick without 
something of a covert sneer at the pranked-out 
pauper whose very servants are his creditors, and 
who eats, drinks, and sleeps on sufferance.’ 

He was very much in earnest now, and his very 
voice gave evidence of his sincerity. 

‘You should have thought of all this long ago,’ 
she said reproachfully, but in a voice that was per- 
ceptibly softer than before. 

‘How could I?’ retorted Dashwood sullenly. 
‘How could I guess that the doting old miser 
would leave nothing worth mentioning behind 
him? If I had only looked forward to this, one 
short year ago, I should not have been quite so 
eager about the succession, and Charley might’ 

‘Hush! There are names that must not be 
spoken, lest they wake the dead !’ interrupted 


you say, my girl,’ said Sir Frederick, whose bronzed 
cheek had blanched to an unusual pallor, ‘I beg 
your pardon, I am sure, if I was inconsiderate in 
my speech. But I can’t—no, hang it! I cannot 
pick my words at such a time as this, and baited 
and harried as I am. You see that pistol-case ? 
Well, five minutes ago, I sat hesitating, with a 
revolver in my hand ; and, on my word, I think I 
was a fool not to end my troubles by a touch of 
the trigger. What have you come here to do? 
Not, surely, to upbraid me? I am miserable 
enough without that. Or, perhaps, it was to 
threaten? You can ruin me, of course, and might 
not care very much for consequences; but I am 
getting so weary of my life, that I might as well 
lose it in one way as another.’ 

‘As if the loss of life were all!’ exclaimed 
Violet, with glittering eyes. ‘How would you 
confront the ordeal that goes before death—the 
horror, the hate of all men; the pitiless stare of a 
crowd greedy of a new sensation; the curses of the 
mob, as a surging sea of human beings boils and 
seethes around the’ 

‘I cannot bear this!’ burst out Dashwood with 
an oath. ‘Do you want to force me to marry you, 
under a direct menace to drag me down with you 
to despair and death, unless it yield up my own 
free choice in the matter? I may as well know it 
at once, if this be so. You have my promise’ 

‘Your written promise, Sir Frederick, said 
Violet more composedly than before ; ‘ worded, as 
you know, at my dictation, and which is the 
talisman by which I can mould you to my will. 
If I like to hold you to your bargain, I can, by 
a fearful forfeiture, compel you to fulfil it. Why 
should I be content to wait, to remain what I am, 
Miss Maybrook, companion to the Right Honour- 
able old woman by whose kind permission I have 
leave of absence for a few hours? You would 
fail to understand me, Fred, if I told you that 
it was my womanly pride that proved your 
staunchest safeguard, after all. I won’t drag a 
husband to the altar. I will not say toa man— 
at least to-day, for women are variable in their 
moods, you know,’ she added, with a laugh, of 
which the tone was not a mirthful one—‘ you 
must own me as your wife, or die upon the 
scaffold. I hardly know now what was my purpose 
in coming here to-day. Had I found you as you 
once were, with your old air of languid, high-bred 
indifference to all earthly considerations but your 
own comfort, I might have been irritated into 
doing what I should afterwards have been sorry 
for. Ido care for you a little, yet—often as I have 
striven to tear the imprint of your false, fair face 
from this ungoverned heart—often as’—— 

She said no more, but there were bright tears 
shining in her proud eyes, and Dashwood felt some 
sparks of the old love rekindle in his own heart as 


Violet, so wildly that Dashwood stared at her! he saw them. 


aghast, as if doubtful whether her reason remained | 
unshaken. ‘You had better let me forget, if I can, | 


‘Look here, Violet, my darling !’ he said, spring- 
ing to her side, and passing his arm around her 


the innocent face of the boy that loved me well; | waist ; ‘if you’ll take me as I am, I’ll be as good 


the sunny eyes that laughed as they met mine; the | as my word. 
golden curls that lay, all drenched and wet, upon | 
the pillow, when the searchers came home at last | 
| Come ; we’ll be married, and go abroad before the 


to lay their light burden in the little cot where he 


The dowager, and the dowager’s 
property, and Beatrice, and the Behemoth, may all 
ye whistled down the wind, my girl, for aught I care. 


had slept in life! Your careless words, Frederick, | thing is blown, and trust to better luck and our 


conjure up more visions before me than it is good 
to remember.’ 
‘ You are agitated, Violet, and hardly know what 


‘own wits for the future. Who knows but—such 
| things might be—I might not become a decent 
| fellow, with your help, at the last !’ 
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Why did not Violet’s good angel, if, indeed, as 
Asiatics dream, such a spirit were whispering in 
her ear, give her counsel that should override the 
advice of that other angel, armed by her pride, to 
whom she hearkened, or why did she not take the 
man at his word ? 

For the moment, he was sincere. For the 
moment, he was scarcely selfish. Later on, no 
doubt, he would have repented of his sudden 
choice of poverty, and the companionship of this 
beautiful «and daring girl, who had given such 
terrible proof of her fondness for him ; but for the 
moment he was ready to give up all for her sake. 
But she was angry with him, angry with herself 
for the weakness she had displayed; and with the 
waywardness of her sex, she shook herself free 
from his hold. 

‘I came here for no dalliance,” she said, ‘no 
love-passages. I meant to assert my rights, and to 
remind you of my power; and I have done both. 
Whether I shall exact the fulfilment of the bond, 
or release you from it, and leave you to ignoble 
ease as Beatrice Fleming’s mate, and king-consort 
of the Heavitree estate, rests with myself, and 
with me alone. And now I must go back to my 
dull round of daily duties.’ 

And with scant ceremony of leave-taking, she 
departed. When she got back to the Fountains, 
she found a strange bustle and agitation prevailing 
in the old house, commonly so peaceful and well 
ordered. The door stood open ; the servants’ voices 
were loud in the hall. 

‘Something must have happened!’ she said, as 
she hurried in. 


CONSTANTINOPLE IN BYZANTINE TIMES. 


ConsTANTINOPLE, now in the hands of the Turks, 
was, as is well known, once a Christian city ; its 
capture by a Mohammedan power having taken 
place as lately as 1453. Of its actual condition 


| previous to this change of character, not much is 
| said in the usual accounts of the place. The 


subject, however, is historically interesting, and 
we purpose to offer a few particulars regarding the 
grand old place, gathered from a little known 
narrative, which was drawn up by certain envoys 
despatched on a friendly mission from the king of 
Castile and Leon, just fifty years before the un- 
happy conquest of the City. 

The Castilians were only a fortnight in Con- 
stantinople, but under the guidance of one of the 
emperor's sons-imlaw, they made good use of their 
time, and saw much to interest and amuse them, 
as well as to excite their piety. Pera, in which 


| they lodged, was not then a mere suburb, but a 


small detached city of handsome houses, owning 
allegiance to the Genoese, to whom its site had 
been granted by one of the emperors. Constantin- 
ople itself was, at this time, surrounded by a 
strong high wall, forming a triangle, measuring 
six miles from angle to angle, and protected by 


| towers, two sides of the wall facing the sea. The 


e, 


parts of the city near the sea were thickly popu- 
lated, but the more central portions were inter- 
spersed with open fields and gardens. 

The first place to which their cicerone conducted 


the Spaniards was the church of St John the 
Baptist, an edifice approached through a court of 
cypress-trees, amid which rose a handsome fountain, 
covered with a canopy supported by eight marble 
pillars. The interior of the church excited the 
admiration of the visitors, its lofty walls and roof 
being lavishly decorated with very small stones, 
covered with gold, blue, red, white, and green 
enamel, very beautiful to see. The seats were of 
carved wood, and between each stood a brazier 
filled with ashes, for the convenience of expector- 
ating worshippers. They were much disappointed 
at not seeing the treasures of the relic-house ; the 
emperor had gone for a day’s hunting, and taken 
the keys, of which he was custodian, with him. 
They were more fortunate upon a second occasion, 
As the envoys entered the church, the monks robed 
themselves, lighted candles innumerable, and re- 
ceived the keyswith muchceremony. Then, ascend- 
ing to a sort of tower, they appeared preceded by 
incense-bearers, chanting mournfully, with a chest, 
which they placed upon a high table covered with 
a silken cloth. Opening this chest, the officiating 
monks took out of it a white dimity-bag, from 
which they produced three golden caskets, contain- 
ing various objects, described as sacred relics, that | 
need not be particularised. In the church of St 
Mary’s Peribilico, the strangers are said to have 
had the satisfaction of seeing the right arm of St 
John in a fresh and healthy condition, only want- 
ing the thumb, the loss of which formed the subject 
of an entertaining legend. 

There was still much more to see in the way 
of relics. At ‘a convent of old) ladies,’ the 
Castilians saw a stone of many colours, bear- 
ing upon it tears dropped from the eyes of 
St John and the three Maries, still as fresh as 
if newly fallen. At the church of Santa Maria 
de la Dessetria, the church of certain religious men 
who abstained from wine, the grease of meat, and 
fish containing blood, they saw a picture of the 
Virgin designed and made by the hands of St Luke. 
This treasure of ancient art was painted upon a 
square board about six ‘palmos’ in length and 
breadth, and was covered with silver, and inlaid 
with precious stones. Once every week this 
picture was carried by three or four men to the 
centre of the court in front of the church, for 
public edification. 

As Constantinople contained some three thousand 
churches and monasteries, not counting those in 
ruins, the visitors saw not a little of the relics 
enshrined there, but, considering the shortness of 
their stay, they had no reason to complain on this 
score. At Pera, their eyes were gladdened by 
beholding the bones of St Andrew, St Nicholas, 
St Catharine, St Louis of France, St Li of Genoa, 
and of the innocents slain by Herod’s cruel edict ; 
besides an arm of St Luke, of Mary Magdalene, and 
of St Stephen, the last minus the hand; three 
heads, once crowning the fair shoulders of three of 
the eleven hundred virgins ; the head and arm of 
St Anne, the arm lacking a finger, stolen by one of 
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the emperors in order to enrich his own collection 
of such curiosities ; and many other things belong- 
ing to holy saints. At St Sophia, the believing 
Spaniards beheld the identical gridiron upon which 
St Lawrence was roasted, a fact which does not say 
much for the genuineness of the bar preserved in 
the Escurial, as taken from the saint’s tomb at 
Tivoli by Pope Gregory. 

St Sophia is still one of the sights of Constan- 
tinople, but it has sadly fallen from its high estate. 
When Ruy de Clavijo and his companions saw it, 
it was in all its ancient splendour as the most hon- 
oured, most privileged church of the capital of a 
Christian empire. In a court in front of the 
church rose nine great pillars of white marble, 
once supporting a large palace in which the Patri- 
arch was wont to meet his clergy. In the centre 
of this court stood a tall column, said to have been 
erected by Justinian, serving as pedestal to a co- 
lossal copper equestrian statue, four times the size 
of life. The horse was represented with one fore 
and one hind leg raised, and bore on its back a 
warrior, holding his right arm aloft, and carrying 
on his head a large plume resembling the tail of a 
oe. The statue was secured to the column 

y iron chains passing round the body of the 
horse ; an expedient that may have answered its 
purpose, but must have detracted somewhat from 
the artistic effect. Passing under an arch, shelter- 
ing a small, richly decorated chapel, standing upon 
four marble columns, the travellers came upon a 
great brass-covered door, opening into a small 
terraced court, waaay bes another door of the same 
kind, leading into a broad and lofty timber-roofed 
nave, having on the left side large well-built 
cloisters, adorned with slabs of coloured jasper and 
marble ; then, ushered through one of five brazen 
doors, they found themselves in the body of the 
church, ‘the loftiest, richest, and most beautiful 
to be seen in the whole world’ De Clavijo says: 
‘It is surrounded by three large and broad naves, 
which are joined to it, so that mass may be heard in 
all parts of the church. The arches of the naves 
are of green jasper, and unite the roofs of the naves 
with that of the body of the church, but the sum- 
mit of the latter rises much higher. It is dome- 
shaped, and very high, and the church is one hun- 
dred and five paces long, by ninety-three broad. 
The dome is supported by four pillars, very large 
and thick, covered with flags of many-coloured 
jaspers ; and from pillar to pillar there are arches 
of green jasper, which are very high, and sustain 
the dome. In the arches there are four very 
large slabs, two on the right hand, and two on 
the left, coloured with a substance made from a 
powder, and called porphyry. The dome is 
covered with rich mosaic-work, and over the 
high-altar the image of God the Father, very 
large, is wrought in mosaics of many colours ; but 
it is so high up that it only looks the size of a 
man, or a little larger, though really it is so large 
that it measures three palmos between the eyes.’ 
Under the dome, upon four jasper columns, stood 
the pulpit, surmounted by a ‘capital, raised upon 
eight large jasper pillars, and its sides covered with 
flags of the same. The arched roofs of the naves, 
and the wall-spaces between the arches, were alike 


flags of jasper, and the walls lined with slabs of 
the same material. On the left wall was a large 
white slab, bearing, among many other figures, a 
drawing, ‘without any human artifice of sculpture 
or painting, of the Virgin, with the Saviour in 
her arms, and St John the Baptist ; not drawn, or 
painted, or inlaid, but ‘the stone itself gave birth 
to this picture with its veins.’ 

St Sophia had two other things belonging to it 
strange and wonderful to see, in its vaults, subter- 
raneous chambers and cisterns, one of the last- 
named being capable of floating ten galleys! 
Another cistern in Constantinople, called the cis- 
tern of Mohammed, was very beautiful to behold, 
being vaulted with cement, paved with marble, 
and having its ceiling supported by four hundred 
and ninety very great pillars. But for a discrep- 
ancy in the number of pillars, we should suppose 
this to be the ‘Palace of the Thousand and One 
Pillars’ of modern Constantinople, the roof of 
which is upheld by four hundred and twenty-four 
columns, each formed of three separate pillars, 
placed one on the top of another. wena Con- 
stantinople was apparently well supplied with 
water, by means of fountains and cisterns, to say 
nothing of ‘a bridge, reaching from one valley to 
another, over houses and gardens, by which water 
used to come for the irrigation of these gardens,’ 

The Ad-Meidan, or horse-course of to-day, 
although interesting as the scene of the massacre 
of the Janizaries, is but a poor representative of 
the magnificent Hippodrome, devoted to warlike 
exercises and martial games. In 1403, the limits 
of the lists were marked by thirty-seven white 
marble columns, two lances high, and so thick that 
three men could only just span them, springing 
from enormous marble bases, and connected with 
each other by arches, so that it was possible to 
walk all round the Hippodrome on the tops of the 
pillars. Breast-high battlements of white marble 
formed galleries for the use of maidens and dames of 
high degree ; the commonalty being accommodated 
below with stone seats, Coliseum fashion, running 
round the plain, just behind the ‘ houses’ in which 
the competitors prepared themselves for the mimic 
fray. If we understand our author rightly, the 
fashion of pillar on pillar was followed here, for he 
tells us that in front of the battlements stood ‘a 
row of pillars, on which is a high seat, raised on 
four marble pillars, surrounded by other seats, and 
at each corner there are four images of white 
marble, the size of a man, and the emperor is 
accustomed to sit here when he views the tourna- 
ment, Near the imperial station, our Castilians 
saw two blocks of white marble, each one a lance 
high, set one upon another, and surmounted with 
an immense stone, at least six lances high, and 
sharp at the end. This could be seen from the 
sea, and was erected in memory of some great event ; 
but what that event was they failed to learn, as 
the inscription recording it was in Greek, and they 
could not stay to have it read to them. This mys- 
terious memorial was evidently an obelisk, but 
could hardly have been the red granite one yet in 
existence, for that, we believe, bears no inscription 
in Greek. Near this, says a modern writer, is the 
fragment of the wreathed column of bronze which 
Mohammed II. shattered with his battle-axe, and 
which, according to an old tradition, supported 
the golden tripod of Delphi. This relic of an- 
tiquity was perfect when De Clayijo saw it, and 


ee with mosaic-work. The floor was formed of 
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describes it as three copper figures of serpents 
twisted like a rope, having three heads with open 
mouths. ‘It is said that these three figures of 
serpents were put here on account of an enchant- 
ment which was effected. The city used to be in- 
fested with many serpents and other evil animals, 
which killed and poisoned men ; but an emperor 
performed an enchantment on these figures, and ser- 
pents have never done any harm to the people of 
the city since that time.’ The old tradition referring 
to the Delphic tripod would therefore seem not to 
have been current in the time of the Greek empe- 
rors ; perhaps it had been smothered by a later inven- 
tion of the priests, founded upon—‘ Moses made a 
serpent of brass, and put it upon a pole, and it 
came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man, 
when he beheld the serpent of brass he lived.’ 

Of the manners and customs of Christian Con- 
stantinople, all we learn from our diplomatist is, 
that dealers in bread and meat detected in using 
false weights, were put in the stocks for a night 
and a day ; but he gives us a little pence gossi 
about the succession to the imperial throne which 
is not unentertaining. ‘The present emperor is 
called Chirmansli, which means Manuel ; his brother 
was emperor before him, and had one son, who 
was so disobedient to his father that he intrigued 
against him. The Turk Murad also had a son at 
that time who was disobedient ; and the sons of 
the Turk and the emperor leagued together to 
depose their fathers. Murad and the emperor of 
Constantinople also leagued together against their 
sons, and attacked them in the castle of Gallipoli. 
The fathers agreed that when they captured their 
sons, they would put their eyes out. When this 
happened, the Turk put his son’s eyes out; and 
the emperor had compassion on his son, and did 
not eih.te hurt him, but ordered him to be put 
in a dark prison, and finally caused him to lose 
his sight with hot basins. After some time, he 
consented that his son’s wife should go to him in 
prison; and she used certain remedies which 
enabled him to see a little. One day, she saw a 
great serpent come out of a large hole, and she 
told her husband ; and he said she must point out 
to him the place where the serpent entered ; and 
he waited there, and killed it with his own hands. 
It was very large and wonderful, and they shewed 
it to the emperor. When he saw it, he felt great 
compassion for his son, and ordered him to be 
liberated. After a short time, the son returned to 
his evil practices, seized upon his father, and kept 
him in prison until he was liberated by his knights, 
when the son fled. The father destroyed the castle 
in which his son had seized him, disinherited him, 
and left the empire to his brother Chirmansli, who 
now enjoys it. His son left a son, whom they call 
Demetrius ; and it is said that he now has a right 
to the throne ; and the question is arranged in the 
following manner—that they shall both be called 
emperors, and that after the death of him who 
now enjoys the sovereignty of the empire, the other 
shall be emperor ; that after his death, the empire 
shall go to the son of him who is now emperor, 
then to the son of the other. Thus it is arranged ; 
but I do not believe any of these arrangements will 
ever take effect.’ The don’s disbelief was justified 
by events ; and like most little arrangements for 
making things pleasant all round, the comical plan 
of giving each claimant an innings was never put 
to a trial. 


FAREWELL TO THE ‘FLOWERS. 


Dear children of the Garden, Field, and Wood 
And Wayside, ye have come, and ye have gone, 
Like players in some merry interlude, 

Between the tragic acts of Winter ; on 

In gay procession o’er a brilliant zone 

Ye’ve travelled, holding up before the eye 
The shape of perfect Beauty, and the tone 

Of that harmonious colouring which we try 

In vain to equal, or indeed come nigh. 


Sweet was the honey which ye gave the bees, 
Industrious sippers of your golden cells ; 

Rich was the fragrance which ye gave the breeze, 
As he ran ringing all along your bells ; 

Glad were ye when the rain from cloudy wells 
Sparkled upon your petals, and the sun, 

Like one who in the blessed heaven dwells, 
Came down and fondly kissed you every one, 
And every day until your course was run. 


Like one bereaved, upon your graves I gaze, 
Mourning your absence with unfeigned grief ; 
Remembrance paints me all your pretty ways, 

In your fine progress from your first green leaf, 
Until ye stood up like an Autumn sheaf 

In mellow splendour. 0 ye fairy things ! 

Why should ye go down like a sunken reef? 

Why like the swallows ply your farewell wings, 

And cause the desolation which your absence brings ? 


Thou Snow-drop, rival of the taintless snow ; 

Thou Crocus, symbol of the monarch’s crown ; 

Thou Primrose, shiner in a golden show 

Which glittered richly all the green bank down ; 
Thou Daisy, wearer of the bridal gown; 

Thou Lily, lady of the ancient Hall ; 

Thou Poppy, soldier in thy red renown ; 

Thou Rose, the queen of every bush and wall, 

How have ye all gone down under the spoiler’s pall ? 


Farewell ! companions of the singing bills, 
Of the green grass, and of the yellow crop ; 
Ye friends of rivers and of glassy rills ; 

Ye watchers on the lofty mountain’s top ; 
Ye worshippers beneath the crystal cope, 
And in the flaming, shining, solar fane ; 
Farewell, farewell, in sorrow and in hope ; 
Our hearts will linger on in daily pain, 
Until we see your happy looks again. 
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